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THE ATELIER 



POSING FOR A PORTRAIT. 




N ordering his portrait, a man is usually 
all at sea as to the pose in which he 
would like to be taken. 
A woman will be apt 
to have a decided 
opinion, but common- 
ly a mistaken one. It 
should be obvious, 
yet it does not seem to 
strike many people, 
that they really cannot 
know how they look 
when they are at their 
best, or, in other 
words, when they are most themselves. It is plain that 
about the worst fault that a portrait can have is that it 
should appear self-conscious. But in studying- one's 
pose or expression one is necessarily self-conscious. 
Accordingly, a really truthful portrait is always a sur- 
prise, if not a revelation, to the sitter, and it is not to 
be wondered at that the best painters often fail to please 
their sitters. It may be laid down, then, as a rule, that 
nobody knows how to pose for his or her own portrait. 

The matter must be left wholly to the artist ; and he, 
if he is not a friend or at least 
an acquaintance of long stand- 
ing, should not be expected to 
bring out all the finer qualities 
of the model. Indeed, with 
many people, and these among 
the most agreeable, that is 
quite impossible, as their ex- 
pression varies from hour to 
hour and from moment to 
moment. All that the painter 
should be asked to do should 
be to choose well his moment 
and to reproduce on his can- 
vas some given phase of 
character. It must be ex- ■ 
pected, also, that he will 
choose that which will best 
suit his mode of working; 
that, if he is a slow worker 
and believes in high finish, he 
will prefer a placid expression 
and an easy pose ; that, on the 
contrary, if he has a bold and 
energetic technique, he will 
give his model a good deal of 
work, will require some indi- 
cation of action in the pose, 
and a lively expression. If the 
reader will compare the por- 
trait which we print after 
Saintin with that by Jules 
Stewart, he will have a clear 
conception of what is meant. 
In each of these cases the 
model just suited the painter. 
Imagine the treatment of each 
picture changed for that of the 
other — what a loss there would 
be to both ! 

It follows that a painter 
owes it to his sitter and to his art to study the former for 
some time before accepting a commission, and not to 
accept unless he finds something which he would like to 
paint for its own sake. The sitter, on the other hand, 
should leave the result entirely to him. 

When model and painter suit one another it is hardly 
likely that a stiff, conventional pose will be chosen, or 
that the sitter will be shown sitting, with his or her 
finger between the leaves of a book, or standing with 
knuckles pressed on a table, the favorite attitudes of 
painters who make a trade of their art. The painter 
will watch for what is expressive, natural, picturesque, 
and if he should happen to find it in a pose which the 



model cannot long retain, the work will be so much the 
harder for both, but should not be shirked. It is sel- 
dom necessary, however, to insist on a very fatiguing 
pose. A vivacious person, though sitting in an easy- 
chair, will not appear to be planted there. The limbs, 
the fingers, the head will be in motion, and the painter 
may choose from any of their momentary positions that 
which he will ask the model to hold. So with the dis- 
position of the drapery; it may be plainly accidental, 
and such that the least new movement of the body 
would change. The trouble with such poses is that 
they are most natural to young people of an age 
when their forms are not fully rounded, and they con- 
sequently often present angular outlines which, in 
nature, are so quickly changed for another set and still 
another, as not to be displeasing. But if the artist is 
a master of flesh painting, and can give us the bloom 

and the transparency of 
the youthful complex- 
ion ; if he knows how 
to enhance it by the 
tones of his background 
and draperies, and to 
bring out here and there 
by way of contrast some 
contour already round- 
ed, one will readily for- 
give the angularity of 
the pose as a whole, 
and, viewed as a whole, 
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even find it nearly as piquant as it would be in life. 
The illustrations given herewith offer good practical 
suggestions for the study of pose. The lad with the 
hoop is a typical young aristocrat. His general bearing, 
every significant action of his body, saying nothing of 
his courtly costume, at once indicate that " he was born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth." A poor little gamin, 
who had never felt fully assured that he was to be allow- 
ed to exist, would not place his right foot as this boy does. 
Neither would he be so indifferent to the homage of a 
faithful canine friend. Every muscle of the dog helps 
him to say, " I am your obedient servant ;" but the young 
master only takes this for granted ; there is no respon- 



sive expression of gratitude, only accustomed recognition 
of ownership. Yet, whatever is expressed or not ex- 
pressed, such perfect naivete is sure to charm. The 
hoop, too, is handled with a nonchalance that is very con- 
sistent. Altogether, the pose is seemingly as unstudied 
as if the boy had paused for some unimportant reason 
before dashing off to chase his hoop and to be chased by 
his dog. The picture will call to mind to many that by 
Benjamin Porter, of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt's little son, 
and another by William M. Chase, although both of 
these were painted some years after this one by Emile 
Wauters. The portrait of Berttn, by Ingres, affords a 
striking contrast. Here is the man of experience, who 
knows what to expect of the world, is quite decided as 
to the reciprocal relation existing between it and himself. 
His attitude is essentially his own. Look at his head, 
his body, his hands ; would you make any change of 
position? Would you place him in elegant repose? 
" No !" you say, unhesitatingly. Would you have him 
straighten up and look a great deal finer? " No, oh, no !" 
Would you say like the photographer, " Put on a little 
pleasanter expression, please ?" Another emphatic " No !" 
Indeed, it is almost impossible to suggest any change 
that would not take away from the strong individuality 
of the portrait. 

Notice the pose of the lady at the bottom of the page. 
The artist has, perhaps, presumed that the subject is in- 
terested in something that is taking place at a consider- 
able distance in front of her — listening to music, it may 
be, and that she herself is the cynosure is quite foreign 
to her thought. As to the last 
condition, we cannot help feel- 
ing a little incredulous, and this 
rather tends to cool our admira- 
tion for the portrait. The pro- 
file view is probably the most 
desirable ; it is certainly very 
fine. Follow the line from the 
back of the head down over the 
turn of the shoulder. What a 
beautiful curve ! Then the lines 
of the arm, which were, perhaps, 
a little too long and straight, are 
broken with light drapery. The 
ample chair relieves the figure 
to advantage and lends its large 
curves to further the happy dis- 
position of the delicate lines of 
the drapery. 

How well the pose of the lady 
in the " Empire " robe suits her 
genial, happy face ! The easy, 
homelike style of the picture is 
somewhat due to the simple in- 
fant waist and plain drapery. 
The arms, being thrown out 
upon the lap as they are, signify 
perfect relaxation, and also in- 
duce the shoulders and waist 
to drop into the most restful 
posture. A rather unpleasing 
feature of the pose is the obtru- 
siveness given to the right fore- 
arm, which gets no foreshort- 
ening as the left one does ; it is 
a pity that the drapery was not 
allowed to come up in front of 
it so as to hide, say, a little more than the wrist. There 
are scarcely any straight lines to be seen except in the 
background, where there is a regular succession of them, 
and they make the curves pertaining to the figure the 
more effective. 

In treating a subject like the gentleman with the cigar 
between his fingers, the artist is not limited as to choice 
of pose; but the lithe figure and the smoothly-chiselled 
features, giving as they do easy curving lines without 
angles, are well adapted to the absolute repose, the 
supineness, that is so successfully represented. We feel 
that any moving of the fingers would mar it. that a single 
suggestion, which might disturb a muscle of the face, 
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would be most hazardous ; and, although it is not a 
portrait that appeals to our highest admiration, the pose 
is natural and consistent throughout, and we feel sure 
must reflect the character of the sitter — which, after all, 
is the chief thing to strive for in portraiture. 

In the example after Jules Stewart's painting, we have 
a graceful, sprightly little figure, very much the young 
lady of the period. What a charmingly " society " air 
she has, even if it be a little too " Parisienne " for the taste 
of some of us. So much vivacity is expressed, that we are 
almost sensible of a slight rustle of the drapery which 
has not had time to settle down since the owner has 
taken her seat. The pose is not one that was practised 
at boarding-school — Madame, the principal, would not 
have approved of it ; but it suits the peculiar "chic," the 
piquancy, that belong to Mademoiselle. How full of 
nerve the little hands look, as they are brought together 
on the arm of the chair ; and how decidedly the dainty 
boot presses the large cushion. The mass of drapery 
that lies beyond the suspended boot has been made to 
lend its heavier folds to the outline of the simple skirt. 
The picture has the strongly-shaded background that it 
wants, and its keeping throughout is harmonious. 

Besides looking for the most characteristic pose, the 
artist will naturally strive to bring out the most graceful 
lines of the figure. In this a study of existing master- 
pieces of sculpture as well as of painting will materially 
help him. Given even a faultless figure, there will not be 
very many poses in all respects desirable. The reader 
may, perhaps 7 , remember some pictures of the Munich 
School, in which the search for novelty of pose was carried 
so far as to entail ugliness. The contorted poses and 
violent foreshortenings used by the great masters in 
very rich compositions are not suitable in portraiture. 
The great masters themselves would not so use them ; 
but many lesser men, especially in modern times, have 
erred in this way. Some have done even worse in 
choosing ridiculous, constrained, or ugly poses. Still, 
if we compare the portrait work of the present day with 
that say of fifty years ago, it will be evident that, on the 
whole, a great advance has been made. R. G. 



One of the principal blemishes of Millet's landscape 
work was his habit of painting smooth rocks as if they 
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were covered with a heavy cuticle, under which one 
might perceive the rock forms, but with an uneasy feel- 
ing that they were capable of motion It is true that 
such rocks as fell in his way are particularly difficult 
to paint ; but he should at least have noticed that the 
surface of all rocks, even when worn smooth, is homo- 
geneous with their internal substance, and that they have 
no skin, unless one regards as such the vegetation that 



may grow upon them. Rousseau studied rocks with 
more understanding than Millet. He was always careful 
to show any result of weathering that might serve to 
indicate the structure of the stone, and he made studies 
of the splitting and falling apart of rocks through the 
action of frost and of chemical disintegration. He knew, 
too, that the forms thus pro- 
duced often differ from those 
fractured by an outside force. 

* * 
* 

As the sketcher from nature 
will get little real help on the 
subject from geological or min- 
eralogical books, a few hints for 
a rough classification of rocks 
may be welcome. For his pur- 
poses they may be divided into 
unstratified rocks, as granite ; 
obscurely stratified, as gneiss ; 
stratified, as sandstone and lime- 
stone, and laminated, as slate. 
The first two divisions often 
show a mixture of fibrous and 
crystalline textures, and have a 
very irregular fracture ; the third 
has a more homogeneous tex- 
ture, and breaks with some ap- 
proach to regularity ; and the 
fourth has a texture so fine that, 
in painting, it must be disre- 
garded, and breaks into a multi- 
tude of thin plates which are not 
only difficult to render, but which 
produce an ugly effect even in 
nature, and one ten times uglier 
when faithfully reproduced in 
art. There are few places where 
specimens of, at least, stratified 

and unstratified rocks cannot be seen, and the sketcher 
will find no study repay him better than that which he 
may devote to them and to broken banks, both sandy 
and clayey, more particularly after rain. 

It is good practice for a novice, in modelling in the 
round, to begin by copying from 
an engraving. There will be 
quite enough to tax his imagina- 
tion in composing and modelling 
.--..-. those parts not visible in the 

print, such as the back. 

* + 

One of the principal things 
to recollect in all small work in 
modelling is that the clay should 
be kept well damped. 

* * 

* 

In modelling a bust, it is a 
wise precaution to thrust a piece 
of stout wire or wood into the 
breast as soon as you have mod- 
elled in the face in the first sit- 
ting, so that the projection is in 
advance of the nose. This will 
keep the wet cloth from rubbing 
it away and will otherwise save 
your work. 

* * 
■* 

The fixative for pastel, which 
we have given some account of 
on the authority of the Moniteur 
des Arts, is, we find, sold in Paris 
under the name of " Fixatif 
Rouge pour le pastel," and can 
probably be procured through 
any large dealer in artists' ma- 
terials. The artists Roll, Yon, 
Thevenot, Ten Cate and others 
are said to testify to its merits. 
It requires, in order to preserve 
the velvety texture of pastel, to 
be used with a double india-rubber vaporizer, which pro- 
duces an extremely fine spray ; and much depends, in 
this respect, on the skill of the operator. 

* 
The brush should be used, as a rule, merely for car- 
rying" the color from the palette to the canvas. It 
should not, itself, touch the canvas, and should be re- 
moved from it as quickly and lightly as possible. 
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II. — ROCKS, GROUND AND TREES (continued). 
As to the coloring of the oak, the local tone of trunk 
and branches will not be found in the lights, but rather 
near the middle tints, and it passes largely into the 
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shade. This is best observed where a shadow of a 
branch is thrown across a part of the trunk which is 
strongly lit by the sun. Still, one should avoid making 
the shadows too warm, and the lights, consequently, too 
cold. The coloration is, in nature, rather harsh ; it will 
not do to exaggerate it. The general tone is a dark 
gray or vinous, or a dark brown, according to the in- • 
dividual tree, hatched with the dark lozenge-shaped 
markings of the bark, and usually spotted with greenish- 
gray lichens. These markings and spottings pass into 
the common tone when the tree is viewed from a dis- 
tance. 

The sketcher is seldom obliged to proceed farther in 
the analysis of the foliage of a tree than to define the 
forms of the several groups of leaves, or rather to de- 
note the manner of their grouping, using a touch of the 
brush to indicate each separate leaf. But with this 
touch the form of the leaf may be imitated to a certain 
extent, if it has been carefully studied in the first place. In 
any case, the principal things are the modelling, the color, 
and the values of the masses of foliage. Whole groups 
of leaves, though very conspicuous, may be indicated 
summarily with a single sweep of a ragged brush. For 
the massing or blocking in of most trees, including the 
oak, a somewhat worn bristle brush will be found better 
than the ordinary water-color brush. The color of the 
oak leaves is light green for a short time in spring, 
rather dark throughout the summer, and russet in au- 
.tumn. They quickly turn russet after the tree or the 
branch on which they are borne is dead. All that has 
been said about the oak applies to hickory, walnut, the 
tulip-tree and several other large forest trees, with modi- 
fications that can be better discovered by reference to 
nature than learned from any printed description. 

The chestnut, in America, is often a more noble and 
more picturesque tree than the oak. Its trunk attains 
an enormous circumference ; the branches part from it 
at a shorter distance from the ground, and often grow 
horizontally to a girth equal to that of a good-sized tree. 
They are more picturesque and also more elegant than 
those of the oak are apt to be with us. The bark di- 
vides into lozenges, but smaller than in the case of the 
trees before mentioned (oak and hickory). But its prin- 
cipal distinction is in the character of its leafage, which 
is large, elegant and always beautifully colored. Care- 
ful detail studies of it are necessary, and it is well to 
observe the mobility of the several leaves, the regularity 
notwithstanding of their radiant groups of five or six 
and their general downward direction. A lighter, 
crisper and more varied touch will be necessary in 
dealing with groups of chestnuts at a distance, espe- 
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cially as the great masses are less dense and of less pic- 
turesque outline than in the trees already discussed. 

The question is often brought up by artists as to 
whether the European or the American elm is the finer 
tree' The European variety is certainly the more pic- 
turesque and its foliage is of a finer color, but the 
beautiful outline and the elegant drooping branches of 
the American tree, though more difficult to render suc- 
cessfully, give an expression to the landscape which 
should not be missed by the sketcher. The branches 
depart more from the type of the oak than do those of 
the chestnut. The foliage is still lighter, but so much 
smaller that it may be studied in mass without much 
preparatory study of detail ; yet what can be more 
beautiful than the grouping of the leaves on the hang- 
ing twigs of the elm or its near relative, the hornbeam ? 
Of still lighter foliage and more elegant branches is 
the willow, but it is apt to have the most picturesque 
trunk of any tree of our climate. Not only the bark, 
but the entire trunk, when it 
is old, splits, becomes cav- 
ernous, and sometimes falls 
asunder, yet sends up, even 
while it is rotting, fresh crops 
of smooth and graceful twigs, 
each lightly clad with slender 
greenish gray leaves. This 
foliage can only be indicated 
with the point of the brush, ' : 
and the masses must be laid 
in with very light washes. It 
is most important to observe 
well the differences of tone 
caused by the light striking 
through the foliage which 
turns it a lemon yellow, and 
reflected from the outer sur- 
faces, which appear a bluish 
gray. The color of the trunk 
and large branches is a warm 
brown ; of the twigs, a bright 
golden yellow. The poplar 
and aspen, though so different 
in form, may be classed, be- 
cause of their foliage, with the 
willow. 

The beech merits a study 
apart. Its trunk, more than 
that of any other tree, shows 
what may be called the mus- 
cular structure under its fine 
and silvery bark, often deco- 
rated with bright green or dark 
brown patches of rich moss. 
Its branches rise directly out 
of these muscular masses of 
woody fibre, and, as already 
noticed, are toward their ex- 
tremities slender and elastic 
as a whip-handle. The roots 
likewise issue from the trunk, 
almost like a man's limb from 
his body. If it is fair to speak 
of the branching of other trees 
as constituting their skeletons, 
it certainly is not proper to 
speak thus of the beech, which 
must be drawn and modelled 
with as much care as a living 

animal. As for the foliage, it cannot be drawn with 
too much care or too often, and it cannot be described 
at all to any practical purpose. In color the maple only 
can compare with its crimson and yellow fall tints ; and 
when backed up, as it sometimes is, by a thick group of 
dark hemlocks, even the maple stands no comparison. 
The red variety of this latter, however, stands quite 
alone in spring, when it is a mass of crimson blossoms 
.before any other tree except the willow has put forth 
either leaves or flowers to any visible extent. 

Of evergreen trees the most picturesque are the stone- 
pine and the cedar. The trunk of the cedar shows the 
same characteristics as that of the beech, only much 
exaggerated. The outer bark peeling off in long strips 
and laying bare the red inner bark and wood, which con- 
trasts finely with the bronze green of the foliage, make 
it a particularly grateful color study, especially when it 
occurs among white sand heaps, with a background of 
blue sea. If one will give serious study to these and a 
few other species of trees for a season or two, he will 



find it very easy afterward to characterize them when 
they occur in the distance and middle distance of a 
landscape. 

The chapters on. trees in " Modern Painters" may be 
read with profit in connection with Grant Allen's " Ped- 
igrees of Flowers," Youmans' Botanical Handbooks, 
and Gray's more advanced manuals. R. R. 



LANDSCAPE PAJNTING IN WATER-COLORS. 



No other genre can be so safely commended to ama- 
teurs as the painting of still-life, for, in it, it is quite 
possible to produce sound work with very little direct 
teaching. The beginner should, if possible, own a few 
good paintings of this class, which he should study 
thoroughly, copying them in different materials, now in 
oils, again in water-colors or in charcoal, and then ex- 
change for others. Each picture will teach him how to 
arrange similar groups to paint from life, and also how 
to paint them. And, even if his own efforts should 
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never satisfy himself or others, he will gain a more 
thorough knowledge and a better appreciation of works 
of art of all genres from a little such practice than he 
could from reading all the criticisms ever written. Most 
respectable picture-dealers are willing to lend, on good 
security, and at a moderate charge, still-life paintings 
to be copied. It is in some respects preferable, though, 
to buy of advanced students of our larger art schools 
their best studies of this sort. The latter show more 
plainly their construction, and are easier to copy than 
the slight productions of clever artists which are com- 
monly supplied by the dealers. And, though they look 
rougher, they are apt to be truer to nature. 



Bodies were embalmed three thousand years ago in 
liquid bitumen. It is this bitumen, combined with parts 
of the body, that compose the rich, transparent but un- 
trustworthy "mummy" or "Egyptian" brown that is 
used by artists. Its organic origin renders it undesira- 
ble, but it is less liable to crack than asphaltum. 



III. 
When one has mastered the processes by which he 
can imitate the various features of landscape, it is no 
longer means, but ends — results, that he considers. He 
knows that "to will is to do." If his picture is chosen, 
if his conception of it is tangible and sound, he is sure 
of possessing it. 

It is not enough to behold the landscape that we want, 
we must concentrate and interpret it, and then idealize its 
artistic possibilities. Whatever merit our mental con- 
ception of our picture has, that it should have when it 
assumes material form. We take up our colors know- 
ing that they will fulfil our wishes. It we have an- 
swered the important interrogative, What ? it is suffi- 
cient ; the How ? no longer troubles us. 

Although any and every landscape may be painted in 
water-colors, all are not equally suitable for representa- 
tion in that medium. Feeling 
soon decides the question of 
fitness, just as it does as to 
certain fabrics which must be 
worn by the young and beauti- 
ful only. 
____ Look to the sea and behold 

the subtle effects that imme- 
diately suggest the pure water- 
color palette. To understand 
the spirit of marine landscape, 
we must watch its varied 
moods and note its every 
change of expression. Under 
a perfectly clear sky we have 
too much cold, monotonous 
blue. A clouc'^ /, one that 
brings out more demonstra- 
tion, will give us a better 
chance. Sometimes the clouds 
take definite form, sometimes 
they mass themselves in an 
overhanging shadow. Skill 
with washes will readily pro- 
duce either effect. There is 
no more difficulty to encounter 
than when painting skies that 
belong to inland views, though 
one may be awed into think- 
ing so, from observing the 
peculiar relation which these 
maintain toward the mysteri- 
ous sea below. 

The sky palette will only 
have to be slightly modified to 
suit the distant part of the 
sea; blues may be deepened, 
and grays may take on green- 
ish hues. 

No matter how rough the 
water may be in the fore- 
ground, the slightest variation 
from smooth washes in the 
distance will be sufficiently 
telling. Gradually, a rough 
appearance may be. given by 
touching out the wet color 
with blotting-paper. In com- 
ing well toward the waves on 
the. immediate shore, if there 
is any foamy crest be sure to spare it sufficiently and in 
time, then throw it up in relief by working sharply around 
it. Lay in the narrow shadows that come between the 
crests and the transparent surface of the lifted waves. Do 
not lose sight of the reflected lights ; they are cool and 
evasive, and must be carefully laid in with little washes 
from the sky palette. The transparent portions of the 
waves sometimes want very warm color ; raw Sienna 
may be introduced in the greenish tints. The shallow 
water that is left to flow up and recede must be per- 
fectly transparent, its coloring being determined by that 
of the shore beneath. Of course, if brilliant light should 
break upon it, then it may reflect all that the sky is capa- 
ble of imparting. Stones, sedges, shells and everything 
that gives character to the shore will be welcomed. 
Perhaps the coast is rocky and bold. The more positive 
the material, the easier it is to grasp. Wet and warmly 
lighted rocks want smooth, transparent washes, and 
the markings of shade that come in juxtaposition will 
give force to the work. 
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Much effort will have been spent before the sketch 
can be regarded as representative. Its lacking in detail 
is of little consequence ; general character is what we 
want. How many important values have we ? Study 
them relatively. Renew attention to any part that may 
seem deficient. Color that appeared very decided when 
compared with untouched white paper may become 
neutral and weak after the standard of the sketch is es- 
tablished. 

As the dampness of the paper will disappear very fast 
when exposed to outdoor breezes, one wants to avail 
himself of all his op- 
portunities for wet col- 
oring. Trust to laying 
in the strongest ac- 
cents when the surface 
is well dried. Where 
it is desirable, make 
the high lights more 
conspicuous by work- 
ing around them, and 
then put in the deepest 
markings of shade. 

Nice judgment must 
decide as to how far 
to follow out the 
changes in atmospheric 
effect that are sure to 
occur while the work 
is under way. Make 
no compromises. If 
one pleasing change is 
recognized, everything 
that is affected by it 
must be looked to ; else 
congruity will be sacri- 
ficed, and there will be 
a motley combination 
of effects instead of a 
picture. It is marine 
landscape more than 
any other that is likely 
to tempt one into this 
snare, and those who 
are not quite familiar 
with the capricious 
aspects of the sea can- 
not be too wary. 

The most insignifi- 
cant brook may furnish 
excellent practice in 
painting water, and its 
turbulence, though dif- 
ferent from that of a 
large body of water, 
may be great in its 
way. Here our color- 
ing will partake less of 
the blue and green and 
more of warm, earth- 
like tints. White bub- 
ble and spray will be 
very white, and must 
be spared scrupulously, 
then half tints must 
come in for their full 
share. 

Cascades and falls 
are treated according 
to the general princi- 
ples that have been laid 
down. I once knew an 
old German artist who 
succeeded admirably in 
teaching water-colors 
to English pupils, when 
he knew but one sen- 
tence of their language 

— that was, " Spare de lights." It is not unusual to see 
snow scenes specked up with Chinese white. This is 
all wrong. Snow does not appear white except when 
it is touched by direct light; and these portions may be 
perfectly represented by the white paper, provided the 
subdued tones, that rank next, are properly laid in. 

Although we may have very dark pictures in water- 
colors, the inherent quality of light must be allowed 
natural expression in some place if we are to have ef- 
fective work. 

Rich, dark masses of foliage are, perhaps, as difficult 



to treat in water-colors as anything that is likely to occur ; 
and yet, if we only keep in mind the fact that we are 
laying in shade for the sake of developing light, and 
treat that light with miserly prudenGe, we need not fear 
but that the results will be good. 

As there is not the opportunity of varying the texture 
of the coloring by giving different degrees of smooth- 
ness and roughness that we have in oils, this must de- 
pend more upon the amount of opacity. The tube 
colors are so rich and strong that it is easy to get 
body where depth of tone is allowable; and, where 




clear water brush over first, in the manner of the antici- 
pated washes or strokes of color. This preparatory 
touching is also useful where touches of color are to be 
introduced in broad washes that have not left a place for 
them. The water may, in this case, be used freely and 
let to stand on the surface long enough to loosen the 
under-tint so that it may be partially removed wkh a 
blotter if necessary, and then the required tone will be 
well received. An extent of surface may be modified in 
the same manner where harmony calls for it, and it will 
give more softness and body if the finishing strokes are 

carried at right angles 
with the first ones. 

There are many de- 
vices which experience 
will suggest as fast as 
they can be employed 
with impunity. The 
danger lies in pervert- 
ing these devices, rath- 
er than in failing for 
the lack of them. 

Although sketches 
from nature may con- 
tain many defects, and 
fall short of perfect 
finish, they will have a 
truthful character that 
must be respected 
when the time comes 
for copying. Whatever 
they may gain, be sure 
that they lose nothing. 
H. C. Gaskin. 



SKETCHING FROM 
NA TURE. 



SIMPLE POSE FOR A YOUNG WOMAN. AFTER A PORTRAIT BY J. E. SAINTIN. 
(see u portrait posing," page 29.) 



it is not, Chinese white or Naples yellow may be 
added. 

Thin transparent effects want plenty of water and any 
pure color. Those who have old supplies of genuine 
good hard cakes or moist pans, may use them for skies, 
water and distance, then resort to the tubes where more 
strength is required. 

Reflections in water must always have the same colors 
that are employed for the objects that produce them. 
The reflections needing to be softer, it is often expedient 
to increase the dampness of the paper by carrying a 



In seeking an ideal 
spot for sketching from 
nature one is often 
baffled by considera- 
tions of time and dis- 
tance. Go in whatever 
region you will, it is 
hard to find a stopping- 
place from which the 
best points of view are 
within easy access. One 
is likely to secure the 
most notable and char- 
acteristic scenery, at 
whatever cost ; but 
never ignore the 
chances of getting a 
picture from a site 
which possesses every 
advantage as regards 
convenience, although 
it seems to offer com- 
paratively little of the 
picturesque. Such a 
picture will probably 
turn "out more valua- 
ble than something- 
made up of magnifi- 
cent material, but un- 
der unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. 

There is no land- 
scape so tame but that 
if you observe it at 
different hours and 
through various atmos- 
pheric changes you 
may catch it in a po- 
etic mood, when it will 
reveal to you a wealth of beauty which you would never 
have thought of crediting to it. Go, we will say, in the 
early morning, when the first rays of the rising sun begin 
to disperse the mists of the night; you may watch the 
struggle from a distance a considerable time before you 
are able to judge of the relative strength of the contend- 
ing forces, and the vagueness of the situation allows free 
play to the fancy. In the meantime, you are working 
without wasting one golden moment— working to record 
all that is taking place before you. You know that in 
a little while the veil will have disappeared and the 
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rapidly-changing scene will have shifted completely to 
the commonplace, and that but for the evidence of your 
faithful canvas your experience would seem to have been 
but as a dream. 

In these brief periods of peculiar interest, the most 
ordinary distance becomes worthy of attention ; but for a 
foreground, where we must deal more with realities, we 
are often at a loss to find what seems adequate. No 
foreground ! we exclaim despondently ; but some fore- 
ground is a physical necessity ! What is it ? Let us 
take care that we recognize what we see. Sometimes a 
mere stretch of sward or a weedy growth will serve 
very well if honestly treated. Perhaps, when prospect- 
ing, a little turn may bring a mass of vines or roadside 
flowers in just the right position to constitute a fore- 
ground, where otherwise they would have been ignored. 
One is at least certain to find something available for 
pencil sketching everywhere. Occasionally it is a relief 
to dispense with colors and all that 
goes with them, and return to the 
simple sketch-book and pencil ; 
besides it does no harm to keep up 
practice with the pencil. Very 
often one's pencil work may not be 
equal to his painting. The use of 
color tends to make the hand im- 
patient regarding pencil strokes, we 
forgetting that each one must con- 
vey a meaning of its own ; and 
those who work constantly in oils 
become so accustomed to laying on 
lights instead of sparing them and 
working around them, that they 
have to ply the pencil with care. 
Then, too, it is sometimes hard to 
be deprived of that great auxiliary, 
color, and depend entirely upon 
form, light and shadow — the rep- 
resentative, not the imitative. 

We might peep into a great many 
portfolios and find but little land- 
scape in pencil that would compare 
favorably with the best woodcuts 
and lithographs extant. Especially 
is this true at the present time and 
in this country. 

When no striking views present 
themselves, try to select from what- 
ever there may be some little 
glimpses that will lie here and there 
on a page of a sketch-book. A 
medallion represents the natural 
field of vision, and may be chosen 
in the following manner : Make a 
circle by bringing together the tips 
of the thumb and forefinger, and 
hold it far enough from the eye to 
enclose a very small bit of land- 
scape. When this is fixed upon 
something desirable, note the lim- 
its, and keep them in mind. Now 
strike a- perfect circle upon your 
paper, and sketch the scene in it. 

Avoid hard, sharp-pointed pen- 
cils. A soft blunt pencil does not 
necessarily make a dark heavy 
touch ; that depends much upon 
the character of the stroke and 
somewhat upon the kind of paper 
used. 

Little views of this kind will not 
bear such broad effective work as ordinary good-sized 
sketches; but be sure that they are not hard and 
specky, and let their manner of light and shadow have 
their full values. 

With large, strong sketches, the usual method of let- 
ting the work fade off on the margin is an advantage ; 
especially in the foreground, if one is not obliged to 
bring everything up to a positive line, features that are 
not particularly desirable may be made to serve effectively. 
In all cases the sketches should be adapted to the char- 
acter of the landscape. 

Have faith in Nature ! Some of her simplest offerings, 
if treated with loving appreciation, may afford more than 
the casual observer would ever suspect. 

In our changeable climate, where we can count with 
but little certainty upon favorable opportunities for sketch- 
ing, let us take care that the season does not go by and 
leave us with meagre portfolios. After the summer's 



rich gifts, the liberal hand of autumn scatters its jewels 
on every hillside, through every valley ; then the soft 
haze of Indian summer floats kindly over the face of 
Nature, and we have no suspicion of waning beauty. 
Thus protected, she holds her own even to the verge of 
winter. Many views that attracted little attention when 
they presented simple green and blue tones will, during 
the transformations of the closing season, become mar- 
vellously beautiful ; and happy are those who can linger 
for late sketching. H. Chadeayne. 



(fljina painting. 



The painting of faience, on the biscuit, makes good 
preliminary practice for the amateur. On account of the 
great heat required, but few colors can be used, and the 




A STANDING POSE. 



BY EMILE WAUTERS, AFTER HIS PORTRAIT OF MASTER SOMZEE. 

(SEE " PORTRAIT POSING," PAGE 29.) 



management of these will be easily learned. A some- 
what rude execution is not out of place, and firmness of 
touch with a full brush is acquired perforce, because 
without it there is no result, the color sinking into the 
crude paste. But most amateurs want to proceed as 
soon as possible to overglaze painting on porcelain, be- 
cause of the possibilities of high finish, and the complete 
range of colors which it offers. We translate for their 
benefit some remarks of M. Eduard Gamier. 



In the first place, M. Gamier advises that the prepar- 
ed colors in powder, bought from a dealer in artist's ma- 
terials, should be triturated over again on a glass slab 
with a palette knife, or, better, a small glass pestle. A 
little turpentine must be added during this grinding. 
The colors so prepared fresh from powders he prefers to 
tube colors. To keep the powdered colors from moist- 



ure, they should be contained in small glass bottles, 
securely corked and ticketed. The palette with saucers 
or divisions for the colors should have a box to preserve 
it from dust when not in use. The commonly .used tin 
box in which are packed most of the materials used by 
the amateur is sufficiently good for this purpose. For 
certain kinds of work it is well to have, in addition to 
the palette, several large pieces of thick glass for colors 
to be used in quantity as quickly as they can be taken 
from the ground glass slab. These glass palettes should 
each have a piece of white paper glued to the under sur- 
face. Besides turpentine (which should be rectified) 
" fat oil," as it is called in the trade, is used to prevent 
too quick drying, and spike oil, at times, to hasten the 
drying of the color. " Fat oil " may be prepared by simply 
putting some ordinary turpentine in shallow saucers un- 
der a bell-glass, to keep out dust, but with the rim a lit- 
tle raised, to let in the air. In summer they should be 
exposed to the heat of the sun for 
a day, and in winter to the ordinary 
heat of a living-room. The turpen- 
tine becomes, by evaporation, thick, 
yellowish and of the consistence of 
honey. This is " fat oil " of the 
best quality. A bottle stopped by 
a pierced cork in which a bit of 
goose-quill has been inserted is 
used for holding and disposing of 
the turpentine. For the "fat oil," 
a bit of the handle of a fine paint- 
brush is used instead of the goose- 
quill, so that only a single drop of 
it can be taken at a time, a too 
liberal use of it leading to very bad 
accidents in the firing. 

* 
The pestles and grinding slabs 
must be perfectly cleaned after each 
grinding with rags moistened with 
alcohol. It will be well even with 
the greatest care to have separate 
slabs and pestles for the colors con- 
taining iron, and for the brighter 
colors, such as carmine. The least 
trace of an ochre or other iron color 
will tarnish carmine in a very per- 
ceptible way. For these latter col- 
ors it is necessary, too, to have a 
palette knife of horn or ivory instead 
of steel. 

* 
The brushes of otter or marten 
hair should be chosen with great 
care, and be kept perfectly clean. 
Beside the forms commonly used in 
water-color painting, there are spe- 
cial blending or stippling brushes 
of various forms, round, square and 
top-shaped, which are necessary. 
*** 
Before tracing or drawing the 
design on the porcelain, a little of a 
mixture of turpentine and " fat oil " 
is to be applied to it with a clean 
linen rag. This when dry will give 
a " tooth," which will catch and 
show the crayon. Lithographic 
crayon is commonly used, because 
the marks made with them burn 
out in the fire. In pouncing, 
the prepared design is fixed at the proper place by 
little pellets of modelling wax, and a little powdered 
charcoal, taken up with a small roll of soft cloth, is dab- 
bed on through the needle holes made in the design. Trac- 
ings can also be made with transfer paper of any color. 
If the process of transferring or of drawing should dirty 
the porcelain, the outline is to be gone over with a fine 
brush, using thick carmine (water color). When this is 
dry, a rag dipped in turpentine is passed over the piece, 
removing all the charcoal or crayon, and leaving the car- 
mine outline, which itself disappears in the fire. 



Crimson lake (oil color) is sometimes used to gain 
reserves of white on a colored ground. Suppose that the 
ground of the piece is to be a deep blue ; then, after 
obtaining an outline by one of the methods described 
above, it is gone over with a deeper blue than that to 



